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ABSTRACT 



. This manual is for the use of elementary school 

teachers. It presents a systematic approach to teaching movement and 
ways of teaching physical eduction activities tiTthe classroom 
rather than in a gymnasium or out-of-doors. Activity games that will 
help children develop flexibility, motor skills, and a sense of space 
-' and cooperation with . others are described. A. section is included that 
gives instructions on how to make simple equipment for classroom 
games. (JD) 
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ThijS publication replaces Classroom Activities, a very popular booklet which 
Qerved for nearly 20 years as a resource of quick and easy ideas for use by 
teachers In the confines of the classroom. It represents one of the efforts of 
the Elemehtary School Physical Education Council of the National Association 
for Sport and Physical Education, the latter being one of the seven associa- 
tions of the American Alliance for Health; Physical Education and Recreation. 

There is still a very definite need for a resource book of idead to use in the 
classroom, in spaces smaller than the gymnasium or outdoor play space, but 
the Council believed that such a book should focus on active suggestions 
rather than sedentar^ games and be related to new developments in the field. 

In recent years the physical education curriculum for chiklren has changed 
dramatically toward a new look focusing on basic and varied movement 
experiences to provide a/broad founcjiation of movement skills in children. 
This is coupled with a problem-solving approach to teaching. After several 
years of effort beginning in 1972. the 1976-77 Council presents to you this 
publication with ideas and resource ipfofmation hoping to acquaint you with ^ 
the new look in pffysical education. / ^ - 

Because of its long period of development, several persons have been 
involved but special credits go to Carolyn Rasmus, Brigham Young University, 
Provo Utah, and John Fowler, Uhiversity of Colorado, Boulder, editors, who 
completed the task, as well as to selected persons who were instrumental in its 
production, includtwg Jack Acree, Boise, Idaho; Bertel Budd, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming; arid DonriftJEhompson, Cedar Falls, lovya. Grateful acknowledge- 
ment is also accorded all those Council meml^er&whbgave generously of their 
time in reviewing the various outlines arid marroscripts. 

Kate Barrett, ; 

Chairperson, 

ESPEC 1976-77 



Margie ft. Hanson, 

Elementary Education (Consultant, 

AAHPER. 



Preface 



As a teacher, you are concernecj about individual children. You seek to 
provide experiences which help children develop to their full potential. The 
purppse of this book is to help you by suggesting^ methods and activities in 
physical education which can contribute to each child's maximum develop- 
menf. The activities and suggested methodology have been designed to: 

• enfto^jrage the development of motor skills 

• create situations in which children cah^'make choices ig an Atmos- 
phere of freedom ' ^ 

• allow children , to participate in enjoyable movement' experieri^es 
which help to develop a desire for continued participation in physical 
education activities. 

This guide pan be used in many ways ~ btf teachers v\/ho want a systematic 
approach to teaching movement orthose who want to development a different 
teaching style and try more creative ways of teaching physical education 
activities. It can also be used as a resource of additional ideas to supplement 
existing programs. It is not intertded to represent a complete elementary 
schoof physical education curriculun» but it is a beginning. As a perceptive, 
creative teacher, yoG will use this guide as, a catalyst for experiences in your 
unique setting and/with your' particular class. ^ 

• ■ .. V 

^ . . r • 8 ' 



^troduction 
jto Moyement 
Education 



Some ot the terminology used to describe physical educatipn 'activities, 
such as space, levels, pathways, etc. , nriay be unfamiliar to the reader/ These 
terpis reflect a different approach to physical ediidation, described as "the new 
physical education" or '.'movement Education." In the past, most physical 
education activities wiere classified as dance. game,3 and/or gymnastics. In 
movement educationVhere is a recoighitidn of basic concepts and skills 
common to these^^Htrse traditional areas. These basic movements are 
designed to provide a broader^ackgrdund of experiences on which more 
specialized skills can be built > V 

/)^ovement education: ' | 

• de-emphasizes "competition and traditional team sports, relays anp 
elimination games / . , ;^ ; 

• stresses the recognition and awareness^of individual differences an^ 
abilities . ^ 

• utilizes problem solving as a method i^nd encourages exploration arid 
discov(?r/ 

• provides meaningful learning experiences which are success oriented 

Content of Movement Education V /-^ 

The ways in which the body can move and/or move objects are varied by 
* using the foJIowing elements either singly or in combination. 

' Space — Included in the element of space is changing direction (fon/vard, 
backward, sideways), levels (high, middle, low) arid, pathways (straight, 
curved, zigzag, etc.) v; V ' ' * 

Time — ;The continuum of tihne ranges from still to fast, accelerating, 
decelerating, stopping, starting, and responding to ah imposed rhythm. 
Force — The continuum of force ranges from light to heavy. 

'• ' ' .■ ■ ' rlO . ^' ' 1 
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Body Supports — The body can be supported on^agy single body part or a 
combination of parts (feet, hands, head, bac)\, stomach, iside, shoulders, 
knees, etc,)* ' v 

Relationships — 'Relationships are foritjpd^ith body parts (near to or fjar 
from) and ^with other people (close to or far away from). . * 

Children can^xperience a varie^ty of movements as they respond to 
problems focused on each of 'the above elements singly or in corjibination. 
These experiences are initiall\^ explored alone and later i^xpanded to Include 
work ^with a partner, a sm^ll group or 'With a piece of equipment. When 
equipment is introduced, the process is th^ same; chUdrer>%cplore on Jheir 
own and then participate with a partner or a small group. 

Spaces For Teaching • / 

A gymnasium, multi-purpose rooni or the out-of-doors are ideal for teaching 
movement education. Howeiyer, for schools that lack these facilities,* hall- 
ways, empty classrooitis, study ^ireas, foyers, open-space areas and even 
selKcontained classrooms can be successfully'gsed. 

Classroom space can be expanded and used in teaching movement 
education by: v < 4 ' 

1. moving desks to perimeter of roofh and utilizing spaie in the center of 
room ' ' 

2. moving desks to center of room and using space on the outside of the 
room 

3. pushing adjacent rows of chairs togetl^er to make wide aisles which 
c^n accommodate balance beams, .benches or mats 

Equipment can be modified and used in limited apace areas safey. See 
pages 25-29; for equipment items. ' . 

Class organization can be modified wheh using limited space areas. Ti;Ye 
following organizational patterns can be used: . ^ 

" 1 . Station or circuit teaching — Set up several activities pr stations at 
various places in the classropm. The class is (;|ivided into small grou^^ 
and the groups or individual children may rotate to various statioris. 

2. Movement activity learning center — write various challenges on 
ind^x cards and plac^ in a file box. Students can go to this area when 
other work is complete and select activities in which th^ want to\ 
participate, ... V i 

2 ' - ' ' ^ ' .11: ' : - ■ : 
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3. ^^(Ivlty with the ei]{lre class '— arrange roprn T^Tprovide largest 
• spacfe possible. If this space isHmited, have half of the clasawatch while ' 
. - 4.the other half participates, Changle groups frequently. , ' < 

Method of Movement Education 

. . , * 

Traditionally, 'teachers of physical education have often relied upon a direct, . 
commarid;like method of teaching. ("Class, line up, count off ! . Advbcales ' 
.of movement education believe that children/:an also learn through explora- 
tion and discovery. Although it may be necessary srbmetime® for the teacl^ 
' to be -specific and direct, movement educators usec^iroblem solving {o 
encolirage children to make choices and respond according to their abilities,^ 
and limitations. " . 

The followinp i^ a format which can be used in the problem, solving method: 

Explore Childfen find as many ways as possible of responding to the stated 
problem. \ 

• ' ' ' ..•.■,> 

Discover Children discoverer are guided by the teacher's comments toward 
discovering the possibilities and limitations'of the task within the ^r^mewdrkof 
their own abilities. . , : r 

Select From the'many ideas developed, some are chosen for repejitton ^0 ; 
practite.^ * . * \ ^ ' 

Farther Challenges If children are Jimitednn developing their ideas,"^ the 
teacher Cari suggest additional nciovement pds$i6ilitie9 hy .using the yarious 
elements listisi^ on pages 4-21. ■ ^ ^ ■ 

Repeat Children refine the movements devefpiDed. Quality of rhoverhent • 
should be stressed. . ' ' ' • ^ 

Sequetices piffererit movement ideas are joined together to produce se- ' 
quencas or (iombinations." * ^ 

Application Games and activities can be introduced which use the skills 
developed in the lesson. Primary gr^de children will enjoy the basic move- * 
ment activities without specific application. 'Older children might wish to- 
lncorpore,te the movements they have practiced in a game situation. Games 
cian be invented by the children-or with the teacher's help. Also, traditional 
games. can be utilized which emphasize movement skills from fhe exploration 
and/or discovery phase of the problern-solying process. 

Two samplq,:fess6ns ar^l units using this format appear on pages 4'2l 



Teaching its 
of Moveml^t 
Activities \ 

I. Moving in Space J 

Note to teacher: Childfen should be encouraged to work in their^bwn space 
, ^ without interfering with others. When moving, they should practice keeping 
away from others and learn to listen while moving. 

A. MOVING ON FEET 

Explore: Different ways to move -on feet.' , 
Discover: Many of the different possible ways of moving on the feet. 
(For development of this concept see Sample Lesson #-i , p^ge 20, "Select, 
Repeat, Further Challenges/ Sequences.'*) 

■ , , , ■ ■ ^ _ I - 

Applications 

1 . . Children Ijne up around four sides of st^ace, then move across the space to 
a point on the other side.. 

Variations: Go straight across — walking, running. 

Go across in a twisted pathway, in a zigzag pathway, avoiding collisions. 
Try different speeds and different ways to move on feet. 
. 2. Follow'fiie Leader — Children get in small groups of three to four. Leader 
moves in different ways on feet; rest of group imitates. Rotate leaders. 

3. Mlatqhing — Ctiildren are sfde by siSe with a partner. One partner starts 
moving, the 6ther person imitates. Encourage different speeds, directions 
and pathways. 

4. Skipping Snd Galloping — *ihese skills can be developed by (a) using an 
uneven be^t with a drum and asking the children how the drum tells them 1o 
move, (b) having the children use combinations 'of stepping and ho?>ping. 

Chasing and Tag Games oi- 

5. Dodge and-Mark — One partner chases the other and tries to stay as close 
as possible. If tag is made, the tagged player becomes/ it. " The teacher can 
also call out "change" for reversal of roles. 

6. CoupleTag — Tvyo players join hands^nd chase the rest. Players, when 
- tagged, join and game continues until all pikyfir^ are in one long chain; as an 

4 ! 



alternative, when two fnore are caught they break off and form an additional 
chaih of chasers. , 

7. Swim-Rsh-Swim — Players (fishes) line up along one side of the # 
gym. The catcher (fisherman) tries to tag the fishes as they attempt to cross 

the gym on the command "swim-fish-swim!" Tagged players sit dovyn on the 
spot where they were caught and fry to catch other players as they cross the 
space. r . ^ ' ' * 

8. Chinese Wall — Players line up along one side of the gym. Two parallel 
liaes are drawn down the centerof the gym about three to fourJeet apart. The" 
catcher stands between tfie lines and tries to tag players asiheV try to cross 
the "wall." 'The catcher must stay on the wql.1 and players can only be caught . 
when they are^n the wall. If caught^players sfay on the wall and help to catch 
the rest. ^ - ~ ' 

9. Bumper Cars --^ Pa(ln0if;s facirig, place hands on each dther's shoulders. 
One partner steers the olt^er bc\ckwards. The object is to avoid bumping other 
"cars/' Change direction or drivers frequently. 

10. 'Tall" Tag — Half the class is givQn a ' tail ' which is.tucked in the back pf 
the belt. Other class members try to steal the tails., 

11. "First Aid" Tag — Several chasers can be used. Player^ become "it" 

when tagged but must run about holding the place where they were tagged. ^ 
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12. Dribble Tag — Threorpr four players are. "it/' They chase the rest but 
must dribble a basketballv When tagged, a player becomes "it" and. receives 
the ball and chases while dribbling. 

13. Shipwreck — Players line up down the center of the gytrTand imagine 
they are on the deck of a ship. Various instructions are given: 

'*Line up in the Galley!" — Players line up down the center to start. 

"Man the Lifeboats!" — players run to left wall. 

"Man the Quarterdeck!" — players run to right wall, 

"Hit the Deck!" — players lie face down on the floor. 

''Man Overboard!" — players lie on back with arms and legs In the air. 

"Freeze!" — can also be used at any stage. 

1 4. Fox and Geese— The goose is made up of five or six. players in filfe, dach 
holding the waist of the person in front. The fox is a single player who tries to 
tag the last person on the "tail" of the goose. File leader can hold out a^ ms and 
the file moves to protect last person. Rotate players. 

15. One Against Three — Groups of four. Three players'join hafhds and 
make a small circle. The fourth perse n tries to tag one of the three players by 
chasing around the outside of the circle. Rotate players. ^ 

B. JUMPING AND LANDING ACTIVITIES ^ ^ 

Explore: Different ways to jump, the best way to land softly, jumping ov^r, in 
and out of obstacles, circles, hoops, etc. Jumping down from different 
heights, / . 

Disjcover: a. Different ways to jump on one foot, two feet. ^ 

b. How to land softly. ^ ' 

c. Own limitations as to jumping for height and distance. 

Further Challenges > 

1, Discover five basic jumps — one foot to two. two to two, twoto.one, andone 
to one (leap and hop). 

2, Jump in different directions, «^ 

3, Jump w|!^,a twist, ^ ■ ' . 

4, Jump;&long different pathways. 

5, Jump in place, from a run, 

Select/Repeat: Children need to become familiar with a wide* range of 
jumping and landing situations. All of the above should be encouraged. 

\ 

Sequences: a. Different combinations of hop, step, jump ^ 

b. Combinations of different kinds of jumps 

c. Combinations of walk-run-jump-land-roll, etc. 
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Applications 

1. Jump in and out of a hoop or bicycle tire held at different heights by a 
partner. 

2. Using a jump'rope, make shapes, laying the rop|Lon the floor Learn 
different ways to.jump in and out or over. Join with a partner and make bigger 
shapes with the ropes. 

3. Jump the widening creek. Use chalk/tape, lines or two ropes. 

4; Make hurdles out of milk cartoaor cardboard cartons with a warvJ. cane or 
broomstick. Wand need not be level. 

'5. Jump down from tables, chairs or solid wooden boxes. 

6. Run and jump off a sloping plank or bench, using a mat for landing. En- 
courage children to land and roll. 

7. Standing Broad Jump — Jump into a mat or sand pit. 

8. Participate in jump rope activities, using single and double ropes. ' 

Note to teacher: Use plenty of equipment for ji^mping activities so trjat all 
children are active and not lining up waiting fot ^ tucn. Different stations could 
be used. 

' * , •" 
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MOVING ON KANDS ANb FEET . 
Explore: Different ways of movihgon hands and feet. 

Discover: Possibifitiips and limitations of moving on hands and fe6t. 
Further Challenges 



1. Move face down and^tacb Op. 
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2. Keeping hands in one^plAce, rno^ ^eet around or in different places In a 
circle. * \ • , 

3. ^Keeping feet fixed in one prace, move hands around in a circle or in different 
^ places. 

4. Move with feet and hands staying close together or far apart. 

5. Makeabridgeshape'— make the bridge high; vyide, long, twjst^d. Now try 
these shapes when you are moving. ■ - ■ ^ 

6. Move from feet to hands and back to feet in various ways. 

7. ' Support weight on hands, move one or both f^^^t^qto ale, bring feet down 
• softly in the sanrie place — irv a different^place. ' 

8. Move on three supports, two supports. 

Select: a. Different ways ol moving on four supports. 

b. Different ways of moving with weight alternating. 

c. Different ways.of moving between hands and feet. 

Repeat: Repeat selected ways. Children need to develop strength and 
confidence wh^n moving on hands and feet. Desirable to move or intersperse 
with other activities* - 

Sequence: Develop sequences or combinations using different ways of 
moving on hands and feet. , . 

ApplicatA^^ 

1. Beginning Tumblhng — Travel, moving the body weight from feet to hands 
and back to feet with body curled and then stretched. Try simple ways of 
getting over a rope, bench or lines on the floor where hands support the weight 
and feet are moved through the air. 

Move hand-hand-foot-foot (beginning cartwheels). Curled, then stretched. 
Move from position on four supports into a roll. 

2. Move a Ball. Use different parts of the body to move a ball while on hands 
and feet. (Try crab soccer — played facing upwards and ball moved with feet.) 

3. Move different ways on hands and feet, but Ijceep feet together (think of 
other limitations). This will provide a wide' variety of movements. 

4. Move on apparatus on hands and feet (ladder, climbing frames, planks, 
benches, etc.). - . 
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D. nMOVING.ON OTHER BODY PARtS ' - 

* * • * ■ * \ . ' ; . ' ' 

Expfore: Different ways of moving, supporting the body weight on diffeffent ( 

■■•parts. . ' ■ ' ■ , ^ ^ // ' • 

...Discover: Possibilities of moying on different body pf rts • - 

Further Challenges ^ ^ * 

1. Move on named parts — stomach, back, etc, ' ^ 

2. Move on a certajn number of parts., - 

3. Move by sliding on different body psfrts, with the hands and/or feet 
providing the push or pull. ' 

4. Spin around on different body parts — body curled up — body stretcSted-. 
out. ' ' £ ^ 

. - y ■ • . 

^Select/ Repeat: Differerit ways of moving on diffarent body parts. " . 
SequlmceS: Combine two or more ways of moying* fo? ^xample. combine a f 
way of moving on the feet with a way of moving on harids and feet; add a way of ^ 
moving on some other body parti Mate the activitiesttlendJog^^^ 

Applications ^ 

1. Rolfing — Try different kinds of rolls: fonwards.-^cRwards. 'sideways, 
stretched out, curled up. smooth; tight r^lls, fast and sihw roKs. ' 

.Crawling and Creeping — Move under chairs, through automobile tires, 
und^ wands, /ejc. ^ ' * ^ 

3. Using pym Scooters — Set various parts of body supporj weight on a- 
scooter Push is provided by hands and/or feet. 

4. Tug-of-War — With a partner find some ways to pdll each other — on feet, 
hands, other parts. Pull with feet, hands, etc. ^ ^ 

5. Apparatus — Move along aT)ench on different body pajis. 

E. MOVING MOSTLY IN PLACE > 

Explore;J/Vays \p balance on dlffereril parts of the body (a) on named parts,'' 
(b) on a certain, number of parts. ^ \ 

Discover: a. Possibilities of balancing on different body parts 
b. Difference between being :s;|able and being in balance. 
Further Challenges 

Balance on any small parts of the body — make different body shapes while 
balancing. Find a different part to balance on. 

"* 

Select/Practice: Different kinds of t^alance. This wi|l develop confidence. 



. . _ 5-4 b 

bine a balance and a roll, roll-balance, Dal^f(ce-roll-balance 



Sequenc6S:^in together a series of balances on 1 -2-3-4 body parts. Corn- 
ice e 



Applicatioi^s 

1. Do balance activities on the floor 7 

2! Balance on apparatus — in place and moving. ' / ' 

3. Balance in different ways on a shap.e pelade by your partrier: 

4. Build dp balance skills in tumbling Run 7^ jump — roll — balance and 
other cpmbinations?\ 

5. Balance a piece of equipment. Find different parts of the body on which to 
balance a vyand, beanbag, ball, 'etc. Try sittirig down and standing up while 
balancing object. Tcvrnoving yOiih object in balance on different body parts/ 

6. Balance Beam -^ind different ways to move across a balance beaTtrdn 
f^et, hands and feet. Move across Jnidift^rent directions, speeds: Try cross- 
ing^e beam ancj.ste^ng over a wand-br milk carton/stepping^ough a 
hoop, bouncing a ball, balancing an eraser bn'the head, etc. 



F. CtllRUNG A^D STRETCHING 



Expicro! Ways to curl and stretch using different starting positions. * 
.Discover: Possibilities and limitations ot curling and stretching the' body .^^ 

Further Challenges 

^ and stretcS^t different speeds, 
/uri and stretch with different body parts leading in initiating the' stretch. 

jjWidea of relationships', placing certain body parts near tb^and fa^frorri 
Tptherr e^., place nose near knees, place hands far away from the feet, 





Select/Repejat: Responses tijat obtain a |ull range of trunk movement and^ 
flexibility. - 1 

Sequence: Combine two or more curls and stretches in a sequence showing 
different starting positions, speeds and dicections, Link movements togetlxer 
smoothly. " 

^ '■■ . 

Applications >— 

1 . Curl and stretch while moving on the floor^ and on apparatus. 

2. Roll and balance (in a stretched position). 

G. ROCKING 

Explbre: Some ways to rock on different parts of the body, 

10 " is/' 



'Discover: Pos?ibiliW^ of rocking oadifferent body parts. 

Further Cha^enge^ . / . 

1. Rock wh0r>,boiiy is stretc^^ . 

2. "'Rock into'a roll. \ < ' * ' 

3. Rock and hold extreme ppsitton, roil back a different way, 

Select/Repeat: X variety of ways of rocking. ; ^ <' 

Sequences: Cojmbine various ways of rocking on different body. parts — link 
roHing to rolling.^ j - . 

H. HANGING 

Explore: Various ways to hang on apparatus' 

Discover: Different parts of the body from:which>(e-hangon different kinds dSf 
apparatus. ^Climbing rope. ^ 

Further Challengeis * . ' ^ 

^ 1< Hang- and swing on climbing ropds using one- rope; two ropes. 
;2. Swing wheip upside down pn ropes. , . ^' . j. 

.3. 'VVith bent arrti, hang on chinning bar. . > 

S^lect/flepeat: Different ways to hang. ' 

Applications ^ J 

I. Use apparatus at different heights to encourage flanging and swfriging. 
2. Gross a ladder or bar hanging with hands. . %^ 

..3. Climb ropes without using feet. ' 



TWISTING 

Explore: Different ways of twisting the body. 
Discover: Possibilities of using the body for twisting. 

- • / 

Further Challenges ^» | 

1. Twist top half^f body while lower part is fixed. 

Twist. us4ng different body supports, 
3. .Twist with body straight, \i^/ith body bent. 

Select/Repeat; Twists that involve th^' whole body and ensure a full range of 
movement. ^ J 

Sequences: Join together curls, stretches' and twists. - . 
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Unit IL Moving A Ball \ 

Note to teacher: Although the title of this^nit impffes that most, of the 
proposed program will involve balls, children should be provided opportunities 
for work* with balls of all sizes- as well as quoits, beanb^ags and other 
manipulative objects. 

A. MOV^ING A BALt 

Explore: (Different ways of moving a ball (keeping ball close) in a space where 
you canjstay in place. ' ^ ' ^ 

Discovjer: Ways to^move ball with different' parts of the body. 

Further Challenges 

1. Emphasize different tedy parts being used. Try one hand/ two hands, no . 
handsorfeet. Movetheball using different parts of the feet. /As you-move the 
ball, l?eep yourself and the ball away from other people. , ' , 

2. ' Find different parts of the body to use to keep the ball in the air. 

3. "Move, keeping the ball always on the ground. 

4. See also Sample Lesson #2, page 21. 
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/Select/Repeat: a. Different ways of moving a ball, particularly bouncing and 
catching. ^ • • 

b. Activities involving the feet, to move ine ball 

c. Ways in which children enjoy moving the bglk 

d. Areas where children need more practice. (Allow plenty of time for this 
since children need a great deal of practice in working with balls.) 
Sequence: Combine different ways of moving the ball to build a sequence 
Bouncing at different levels, on different body supports. , > ^ 
Join together different way^f moving thfe ball using different parts of the bgdy. 

AppHcations / * ^\ 

1. Self-testing — How many times can you throw and catch (upwards)? 
How many times can you bounce and catch (a) at waist height, (b) at head 
height? ' 

2. Repeat #1 using balls of different si^es. - • "^x, 

3. Practiqe throwing and catching bearib^gs, deck tennis'^ rings, footballs. 

4. Try beginning soccer skills, moving the ball with feet only. Change speed 
and directio^^ stopping-starting. 

5. Try beginning basketball skills, bouncing the ball at different speeds and4n 
various directions, stopping and starting. 



B. SENDING BALL TO WALL o 

Explore> Different ways of sending the ball to a wall and receiving the 
rebound. (A clear wall is necessary.) - 

Discover: Different ways to send the ball against a wall and retrieve (catch), 
tf^^ rebound: * 

Further Challenges 

1. Roll the ball against the wall using one hand, two hands. 

2. Kick the ball against the walj using different parts of the feet. Control the 
ball with feet on return. 

3. Thrbw ball at wall, let it bounce, then catch' it 

4. Bounce ball onto floor, to the wall;" then' catch it. 

(Vary the distance from the wall, throw underhand, overhand, at different 
levels, speeds.) 

5. Throw at targets (painted or chalked on walls, boxes, pins, hoops, etc.). 

6. Shoot (kick at targets/goals for soccer). 

7. Shoot (throw at basketball hoops). 

Select/Repeat: Childi-en again need rnany opportunities to practice many of 
the above skills. . ^ ^> 



Sequences: Put together some seqences of runnihg, bouncing and throwing 
or shooting at targets. ^ . 



Applications 



f 




1 . Make up a-way of scoring points usin^ targets to aim at: Targets can be on 
the wall or open boxes, hoops, eitc. Use balls, beanbags, quoits. 

2. With a partner, throw/roll and catch using the vyall. 

c! PASSiNG BALL TO PARTNER WHiLE^TATiOKlARY 

Expiore: Various ways of passing the ball to a partner (both standing still). 
Discover: Different ways to pa^ a ball to a partner using/^ands arfd/orfeet. 

Note to, teacher: It would be advisible to introduce some ideSs on catching 
at this stage. See later section on catching! * , ^ 

Further Challenges 

, 1. Pass the b&ll wfiile on different body supports (sitting, J<neelingKStanding, 
etc.). Use hands or feet. .. 

2. PasVthe ball at different levels. ' 

3. Use la bounce to pass it. \ , *- >^ 

4. Vary the distance apart. ^ ^ - , ' v 
Use different kinds of balls. ; 

■\. '-< . , J(;v'... '"^ - . ■'■■■4^'' '^''^ 'i'-. . 

Select/Retreat: Different ways to throw, pass^orcatGh'; using .hands and fe^t 

Applications 

1 . SeH-testing — How many passes/bounces can you m^ke to your partner 
without dropping the ball? - - 

2. Pass the ball to a partner and after each successfullpass or catch, gradually 
move farther apart. Does the kind of throw have to chrange? 

3. One partner makes "windows" qr openings with armspr legs for the other 
partner to throw through (paper or fleece balls). > ^' 

4. Circle Passing Games (five or sik childreri in a circle) — Pass across qr 
around circle, or pasg to a player in tbe tenTier. , " . ^ 

Duci(on the Rock\five orsix children in a'group) --- Qhildren try to-kriobk a"^: 
anbag (duck) off a milk carton (rock), throwingon^'at a'.tilhie': . When the;duck 
is knocked off the rock^ the thrower tries to retrieve his ^earicbag before a guard 
(defending the duck) can replace th^ duck and tag him. If the guard tags the. 
thrower, they exchangq pjaces. 
6. Groups of three or four stahd behind a line, one at a lime, bowling or 
throwing balls or beanbags at pinkoV milk cartons to see.hovv many times the 
targets can be knocked ov6r in a certain time. 



7. Clean Up Your Backyard or Keep the Basket Full. Class attempts to 
keep a box full by throwing or placing balls or beanbags In the box faster than 
■ teacher or child who^^ies to keep it erripty. , 



D. THROWING OR KICKING BALL 0RJ!)EANBAG AT MOVING TARGET 

Explore: Different ways to throw or HicK at a moving target using a%aH/bean- . 
bag. 

Discover: Differeht ways to thrpw orhit a moving target. / -^"X 

Further Challenges: Vary distance from target (verjical or horizontal targets), . 
Targets can be hoops fixed or held by partners, large movHig ball, suspend^ 
target on rope, etc. Target, can move horizontally or vertically and toward or 
away frorn thrower. 

^elect/Repeat; Different ways to throw at moving targets. Plenty of practice 
time is needed, . ' , ^ 

Applications 

1 . Thf^)w fleece balls or beanbags through swinging hoops hanging from the 
ceiling. ' V ^ . ' • 

2. Try to roll a bail tfirough a rolling hoop. 

3. ^ Try to hit ^ ball rolled by a^partner. ^ ' 

4. Class in two grouipg try to drive or knock a cage or other large ball from 
center of gym through opponent's half to reach end wall using tennis or other 
small play balls. ' ^ 

5. Running dircle Catch — Circles of ffve or six players walk or run arqund 
center player. Ball is passed or bounced back and forth from center player to 
circle runners. Change direction and rotate players into center spot. ' : 

6. Hit the Road Runner — Teacher or child rolls a large ball down a 10 or 
1 5-foot wide alley made by.a line of children facing a wall. Children try to hit 
the ball as it goes' by. .. ' . ^' ''»^' 

7. Encourage,children to;:iny.ent games involving a 'mDyirig larget. _ 

:E. CATCHING a BALL 

Explore: Different way ^ to catch a ball. 
Discover: Various ways 'of catching a ball. 

Further Challenges 

1. "How softly can Vou catch?" 

2. "What is the secret of catching softly?" 

3. C^tch at different levels. Jump to catch. 



N<kes to tMchor - 

Stress: Hands moving out to meet bai > . ' 

Moving hdnds with ball on catching, . 
Fingers pointing down for low balls, ' 

Fingers pointing up for high balls,. . " * \ ' ' ^\ 

Keeping eyes on ball. - > . 

• Use light, soft balls at first (fleece; yarn, paper, balloons, Nerf balls, etc.) 
Remember that a foiling ball is easiest to stop or catch, a bouncing ball is 
harder and a bfill in'lhe air is hardest. ' , , . 

Repeat: Much practice n^essary for successful, ^OT^^ 

Applications , ^ 

1. - Bounce a ball high"*— moye under to catch it, 

2. Bounce a ball against a wall so it does not return straight to thrower— » move 
to catch, field or stop it. > ^ 

3. Roll, throw, or kick to partner who has to move to catch it — move sidewavs 
fon^ards or backwards. ' . , ' * 

4. Use an implement (scoop) to catch. V 

5. Most throwing practices can involve catching! ' ♦ ' 

6. felrcle Keep Away -r Irvctrcles of six to eight pl^ySfTtfie balUs passed 
across or around circle while the center player tries to intercept or catch the 
ball. The ball can be' bounced or passed '^elow liT^ad high. 

f: passing ball to partner while moving 

Explore: pifferent way$ to pass ball to partner when one person or both are 
moving. ; c 

Discover: Possibilities of passing) ball to partner. 



) 

Further Challenges 

1, Have the thrower moving and the receiver stationary, 

2, Have the thrower and the' receiver moving — side by side 6r .weavind 
around. " ( ' . , 

3, Vary distance apart when passing. 

4, Vary moyjhg speed, 

5, Vary levels at which ball is thrown or passed, 

6, Repeat, using groups of three people, 

^lect/Repeat: Different ways of passing to a partner in place and on the 
move. 

Sequences: Combine ways of bouncing the ball and passing with shooting at ' 
target or basket. Repeat using feet only. ' . ^ 

■ ■ ' . >■.'.'><'. 



Applications^ ? ^ 

1. Invent a game involving passing and using groups of threel four ol more 
children. . . • / 

2. Develop team pc^ssing (keep away) using groyp^ of three — two players 
keep ball away from third player. . , ^ 

Groups of four, two players'-against two ' ' 
Groups of five, two players against three 
Groups^ of six, three plai^ers against three. 

Team which makes greyest number of passes in a certain time, wins. (Col- 
bted pinnies will be useful to^identify teams.) 

3. Self-teating — Hdw /nany passes can you make.to a partner in a certain 
time? . . A ..- ^ ■ ^' ■ ; ; 

4. Combine all ihq skills developed above intp simple; small side team 
passing games: V' ' V> ' ■ 

. Example: Twd te^ms with five players on a team atternplto pass and/or 
: dribble the ball to. hit U tclri^et (cpne or pin) set up in a six-foot raljius circle. Pin 
^ may be guarded --- no other 

Variations; Target could be a hoop or high jump standard. Simple rules. 

Children can b6 encouraged to develop or find out rules by having them Vsk 

questions. Typically, these might be: 

"Can you run with the ball?" ' " 

•"What happens if the ball goes but-of-bounds?" 
"How does game continue after a point is scored?" / i 

"How does game start?" 

This often shows the need for rules in a much better way than the teacher 
initially giving a long list of rules. / 



G. VOLLYING BALL TO PARTNER 
Explore: Varied ways to hit a ball back to a^Dartner using the hand. 
Discover: Possibilities of striking a ball with the hand. 

•ar^faclng the oncoming ball, 
b. standing sideways oncSDmIng ball. 

Further Chpllengee . ^ , 

1. Use the non-dominant hand. 

2. Upe the back of the hand. ' 

3. Use alternate hands, 

4. Have partners keep a rally going and vary distance apart. . Irnprovlsea low 
net to hit over. 

5. Make partner move to return ball. 

6. Try returning the ba^^efore It bounces (volley). 

Applications 

1 . Four Square — Four playe^^nd in the four quarters of a large square 
which are numbered 1,2,3 and CThe ball Is served by #1 gnd hit underhand 
into another quarter of the square, Ball can only boOnce once In each 
quarter, A player can return the ball to any quarter. Players rotate toward #/1 
quarter. 

2. Ground Handball — Two teams of five to six players try to advance a ball 
by passing to score between two cones or chairs six feet apart at each end of 
the court. Ball must stay on the ground. Players can only use one hand at 
once to play ball, goalkeeper may use both hdnds. SHp)tlng semi-circle in 
front o( each goal is desirable. r ~ 

3. Encourage children to use paddle bats, badminton rackets and develop 
racket type games with net at waist height ajnd at chin height. Set up cJourt 
boundaries and use simple rules. M' . ^ 

H. KEEPING BALL IN AIR -'p 

; .Explore: Different ways ta keep a ball up In the air. 
Discover: Various parts of the body that^an keep the ball up in the air. 

^ Further Challenges 

I. Use the palm of the hand and other body parts (foot, knee, head, etc.) to 
keep ball up. 

2. Use balloons, beach balls or Nerf balls to start wth. 

3. Play over an improved 6r regular* net at akxjut a foot or so above average 
head height. Return low balls with hands clasped and using forearms, 

4. Sit down and pass a ball to a partner by vollying it rather than catching. 

18 . 
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Applications , - j 

1. Play in groups of two, four or six, keeping the ball up and over a net. 

2. Develop rules of a volleyball type game, ^ 

3. Find some wfiys to sen/e a ball to begin a game. Allow up to three passes 
before ball is "returned, 

4. Invent games with a partner using ball and other apparatus, such as: 
a a ball and a hoop 

b. a ball and several milk cartons 

c. a ball and a wall 

d. a ball and a |ump rope 

e. beanbags and cardboard cartons of different sizes 

f. beanbaigs and a piece of chalk. 



^Simple Lesson #1 
Oi^rent Ways To Move on the Feet 





TEACHCR'S CHALLINOe 


POSSWLC RCSPONSe BY CHlLOnCN TEACHER'S TASK 




Show fTHi Uif1«r«nl wsyv 


FluM walk, niKta, t«)fi 


CXjserve vHrious " 




lo movtt on yoor twil 


Walk on heels, 


ro»ponM9 






tool, oic 










Errcoorage chiWren lo 


DMeov*f 




Same aft atwvo 


u«e all availabM space 






Sttnro idoAS wMh peersT 


lo-avow co<iistons wiih 






Try each ulhor n KJeas 


each oihe/ 








Mako verbal corT1^Bol5 








lo indivKJual childfon « 








( G<x>d |Ob rhal n a 








good Klo<i. Look tww 








SijSiin s rnovinq ) 








Mako-gonorrttcommonls 








pi praiso tind 








<Hftx«jr|gflment 




To IhU po4nt, children hav« tw«n •ncouragcd lo aiplor* ih* prot>t«m 




hilly. Now itw iMChaf's 


ro4o li to h«lp thorn refin* end repeat movo* ' i. 




fAOfltt S^IOCMcf. 




lor s Hll Iry John s way 


PrniJico tnlncifKl 


• Obsorvo iind give 




ol (Joing rr 


^ rTH)vom4fnt 


indivKlual help whitn 




Whos« fTTOvemenr shaH 




r'lOfMlwl 




Iry <)rflflq'' 








Practico the way you 








like tMi\ 








■ Have you l/iod nrwving 


f xpkjfD fiOw Kln;ii 


II childrun aro limiiod 




in d'Herent d if eel win 3'' 




m devok}pir)g Ihoir idaas. 




(chdn<]e direriKXi) 




suggest additional 




WTial hapoens if you Iry 




movorDcnl possibihlios 




to go faslof'' 




by using the movorrwnt 




(ch(int}e 




componunls lislod on 




Try lo go ^Iraiqht 




pages 4-6 




(Of i^tnq\ 




' Observe, comment, 




(v<)fy palhwtiyj 




shiire 


RtpMt 


Flrtpo.il th« movnrmfil 


Flopodl two or throo 


Obs«rv€j 




Kioa.s yCHj liko bost 


solrtctfKj idofis 








coowlKliite rim) loiirn 






Clin you )otn l(x)olhof 


movomonls 


M.ike comrrjonls of 




two dtrtefent ways ol 




. pr.ii^o arKl 




fnovifK} on yoKf (eoP 


Run, hop Jim) skip 


nncoufagomont 




Can yoti make youf 


Walk, fun .irwj galkjp 


Give irxJivKJuOl help 




se<}uence (littofefil by 


Walk and run whiln 


whoro needed 




changing spe«0 of 


movinq bcickwcirds 


Suggest thai part of thu 




diroclion'' 




seqoonco shows a fast < 


AppAcallon' 






Of ^k)w 


Joifi with i» p<irtnof 








Tnrtch youf p,ifTnof your 




tficooriigo in^hlnoss ol 




'iJH^uonce and yotj Ifv * 




movemont 




y(>ur partner ^ 
movom«nl 




Coo Id dovel'jp chasing 






Of lijg qamn 




Mdke up A g.imo with 








youf partner thai 09os 








Iho rno«Bments yoo vo 








b«on wori«inq 0*1 M.iko 








op roles as yoo need lo 








'S«e App^icaiioo. page 
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concept of moving 00 
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Sample Lesson #2 

Different Ways To Move a Ball 



TEACHCn S CHALLCNOe POtMLK RESPONSE BY CHILOflCN 



TEACHfN't TASK 



Exploni 



Find a tpaca on the 

floof 'and t»rtd ()i»1«r«nt 
ways to rTX)v« lh« ball 
Keep It clnwi to, your 
•puce 



Dribbta b«ll witti hsrxH. 
(o<l ball arOund tMt. 
lhro>w ball in air and 
calch. Ihrow bnll 



Sa<TM} as abovo. 
childron share tdeaa 
and Iry oach other s 



Observe varnus ideas. 

fomiryJ children to keep 
'ball clo!ie ^) Ihem arv) 
Itioir oyo^ ofi tt>e ball 

Make verbal comments 
ol praise and 
tmcouragemant. interact 
with individual siudents 



To thia point, children have been encouraged to tiplore the problem 
' fully. Now the tei^her'a role la lo Kelp them refine and repeal move- 
menta aelected. 



Further 
Challengea 



Sequence* 



Application 



Prnctico tho way you 
like best 
or ' n 

Join a partner Try 
oach other n way nt 
moving a ball 
or 

Whal way s^all w» 
practice moving ihe 
balP 

StI On Ihe floor Mcjve 
Ihfl ball around your 
tKXiy, then around 
diftoroni par1<) ot ynur 
tKxfy - your head 
Iri^nk, w;iist log 

How fast can you move 
iho balP 

How (Quickly can you 
change the direction 
in which you are moving 
tho balP 

Gan you move Iho ball 
around yotjr body while 
you are at diHorenI 
lOvGIS and supporting 
ytjur body on diMoront 
,txx1v pans'' 

Try using riiMoront 
txxJy parts to move Iho 
ball 



Ropwat Iho iicii" 
you like host 



il.tls 



Combirio two ways ol 
moving Iho ball Made 
a soguervco and repeat 



Make up a game with 
your pa/lner usir>g a 
bail Try and use some 
ot the things you 
leiirned to do wilh 
Il>e b^l 

yqu CQuki use obstacles 
to roll or dribble trtar; 
ball around. targ«ts''to 
kick Of throw at ' <' 
Setf-lMtlng; Mow many 
times can you pass 
the jD^ll to your 
panner wiltKxjt missing 
the ball'' * ' 



Proclice selected 
movomonts 



HflsporxJ to now 
chiillorMjfls Jifvl Ideas 



ftopeal two or Ihroo 
soloclod ideas 
consotidale arxt learn 
itiovomonts 

Practice two or more 
skills 

As children devek}p 
Ideas, sharw them wilh 
Ihe rest ol tne class 
All may w/sh to try ihem 



Observe and give 
irxtividual help when 
noedwl 



It children are limiled 
m developing tl>eir ideas, 
suggest additional 
movomeni possibililiea 
by usirxj the movement 
comporwnts tiStod on 
pages 12-19 

Observe, comment on 
aclivilies 



Observe and Qivo 
individual guidance as 
needed 

Give ideas ol possible 
bait activities which 
coi.ld be linked togelher 
(o g . dribble with hand^ 
and throw to wall, 
rebound and continue 
dribt}lir>g) 

Encourage smooth 
linking of rrtovements 
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Frequently 

Asked duestions about 
Teaching Basic IMovement 

■ * , 
WHere do I rtart? 

If vQiir children have had no previous experience with this approach, it is 
sugi^sted that you begin with Unit I "Moving in Space;" page 4, For classes 
that hav^ experienced primarily team games and Competitive activitie^, you 
mighi prefer to begin with "Challenges and Applications" in the ball handling 
activities^bction, page 21. ' ■ ^ 

How long do I spend on one concept? - 

Your children's reactions will be the best way to determine this. If after you 
have given all "further challenges," children begin to lose interest, approach 
another concept. It might be possible to spend five to-isix lessons on one 
concept. 

Can I repeat concepts and/or specific activities?' ' 

' By all means — this is h'ghly desirable. Repetition,at intervals appears to help 
teaming. Many of the concepts could be revisit^^H i^oriodically. 

Should I divide my class Into squads? 

An informal teaching style does not .rdquir^' children to be organized into 
squads. When activities call for partners or'small group work in a non-com- 
petitive situation, chil'dren should be encouraged to form their own groups. 

Do I work on just one concept In each lesson? 

Not neces^rily . A lesson might include work on aspects of moving in space, 
ball activities, and perhaps even some dance. Some activities are extremely 
tiring (e.g. jumping, working with Ifeeight^on hands). 

I've always taught In a direct authoritarian manner, 
How do I move toward a problem-solving style? 

Become a question asker instead of a^question answerer. Study the ex- 
amples on page 20-21 and review the prolilem-solving format on page 3. Be 
patient in allowing time for children to develop their responses. Be open-mind- 



development, child needs, good'programs, movement as a way of leaffning, 
safety, Environment and trends, includes an annotated bibliography and film 
list. Published^n consultation with AAHPER. ' ' 

Professional Preparation of ttie Bementary Sctiool Ptiysical Education 
Teacher, « „ 

Washington, DC: AAHPER, 1969. 

Guidelines for the college department preparing elementary school physical 
education teachers. Includes policy statements on student personnel and 
faculty; concepts, competencies, and experiences to be incorporated into 
curriculum plan; implementation. 

' Ready? Set. . ,Go.', Bette J. Logsdon and Kate Barrett. 
Bloomington, IN: National Instructional Television Center, ,1d69. 

, Contains illustrated exercises to be performed in conjunction with the Ready? 
Set. . .Go! television course. The manual was designed to assist the 
clafssroom teacher responsible for physical education instruction in preparing 
the tessons for television, to outline the television instruction, and as a 
fottow-up for material based on this television experience. The lessons afford 
children an opportunity to respond actively to material designed to develop 
meaningful insights, attitudes and skilled movement. 

The Significance of the Young Child's Motor Development. 

Washington, DC: National Association for the Education of Young Children, 

1971. ^ 

A publication resulting from the Early Childhood Conference cosponsored by 
AAHPER and the National Association for the Education of Voting Children in 
Februaryv1971. Contains principal addresses on such topics as the young 
child today, the significance of motor development, observing children, and 
the meaning of jnovement for young children. Well illustrated. 

Films 

Basic Movement. Movement Awareness. Manipulative Skills.. Functional 
FitnessX y 

1969. (SQ'per 8mm, technicolor, si., loop film cartridges). Sale $24.95 each; No' 
rentals. Available Champions on Film, 745 State Circle, Ann Arbor, Ml 48104. 
A series of 24 loop films, each three to four minutes long, depicting K^2 children 
in action, developed by a committee of AAHPER consultants. Ideas and 
activities can easily be adapted downward for pre-primary age. Designed to 
show children and teachers a wide variety of activities and equipment with an 
entire class participating at one time. Problem-solving approach is used in all 
fijms. Descriptive note accompanies each cartridge. Authors Hayes Kru- 
ger, Pat Tanner and Carolyn Rasmus. 
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Equipment to 
Explore Movement 




BALLS 

Comm«rclai ttoms 

Playground balls (6". 8V2", 10". 13") 
Cage balls (24", 36") 
Beach balls (12", 12':,) 
Tennis balls 

*Sponge or Nerf balls (various sizes) ; 
^Balloons (any size) 
•Fleece balls 

•Whiffle balls ^ 

Hommnado. Items 
•Yam Ball* 

Materials — 1 7b-yard skein of yarn (need not be new) 
^ piece of cardboard 4 — 5" wide and 10" long 
Dental floaPbr heavy string ^ 

DIrecMons — Wrap yarn 25 times around width of cardboard (Figure 1), CarefiJ^y sHP V^r^^off 
cardboard and tie in middle with heavy string or dental floss. Continue making those bundiSsSrfgf 
all yam is used. (One skein makes' approximately 14 bundles.) Take two looped buocJlos and tie 
together with several wraps of string (Figure 2). Repeat until all looped bundles are ti^d 
together. Continue adding double-looped bundles to those previously tied togeth^^ until 
bundles jare securely'joined together (Figure 3). Cut alt looped ends, fluff, and Irirn aiimto roundod 
shape (Figure 4). ' 



(Courtesy of Every C/?/7</ a W/nner, Enwin County S<ihools, Oscilla, Geo/gia J 
*/fems marked with an asterisk are especially well adapted to limited space &f^as- 




Figure 3 



Figure 4 
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•NEWSPAPER BALLS 

M«t«fiai« — Newspaper ^ 
MasKlngtape 

Dlr#ctk>nt — Crumple newspaper Into tight ball 
and cornpress to desired size. Wrap tape In 
crisscross manner to form ball. 




(From Inexpensive Equipment for Games, Play, 
and Physical Activity, Charles^e. Corbin, 1972. 
Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa.) 

•STOCKING BALLS 
Matwials — Old sock or stockjng 
er or ctoth for stuffing 
thread 



NeMOaperc 
NdBfendt 

ctoW^anotl 



• Stuff crumpled newspaper, nylon, 

dOnruT another sock into toe of stocking. Fold 
top of stocking over Itself until dntire stocking is in 
a ball shape. Stitch securely. 

BRACKETS BATS 
Commercial Items 

Table tennis paddles 
Paddle tennis rackets . 
Plastic or whiffle bets 
Homemade Items 
Nylon Stocking Rackets 
Matarials — Coat hanger ' 
Old nylon stocking 
tape 

Olred^n — Bend hanggr into diamond or 
round shape (Figure 1). "Straighten hanger 




Figure 1 



Figure 2 
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hook. Push end of hanger Into toe of stocking '■ 
(Fjgure 2). stretch stocking as tightly as poa- 
siple. Wrap remaining part of stocking around 
SMightened hook to form handle. Complete by 
wrapping tape around entire handle (Figure 3). 

(From Inexpensive Equipment for Games, Pi^y^ 
and Physical Activity, Chirles B. Corbin, 1972, 
Wm, C. erown Co., Dubuque, Iowa.) 

PLYWOOD RACKETS 

Materials ^ Va" plywood 
Glue 

birectlona — Cut plywood to desired shape and 
size. (Can use table tennis paddle for pattern if 
desired,) Cut handles and glue. 




'K w 1/2" 

(Courtesy of Every Child a viinner, Erwin County 
Schools, Ocllla, Georgia.) 

(Reprinted by permission from Essential Move- 
ment Experiences for Preschool end Primary 
Children, Victor P. Dauer, 1972. Burgess Pub^ 
fishing Co., Minneapolis.) 

MARKERS^ 
Commercial items 

Traffic cones (Highway markers) 
Indian Clubs 
Homemade lten\8 
•MllkCartona 

Materlala Milk cgrtons (quart or V2 gallon) 
Scissors 

Directions — Use as is or cut tops off. as in 
illustration. ^ 



•Plastic Bottles j 
Material^ Liquid soap containdrs or gallon 
plastic bottles 



Qlue 

Sand, stones or other "weighting" material 
Directions — Put sand or other material In 
bottle. (An Inch of material will provide ample 
weight.) Qlue cap on. 

Bowling Pins 

MsteHsIs — Discarded bowling? pins obtained 
fKom local bowling alley. 

Directions — Use a& are 

SMALL APPARATUS 
Commercial Items 

*Hoops 

*Beanbags . ,^ 

*Quoits (deck tennis rings) 
*Jump ropes 
*Wands 

*Maglc rope ' 

> Homemade Items ^ 
•Hoops 

Matc^als — Vi" or plastic plumbing pipe 
Dowef rods (sized to fit internal diameter of tube 
or special pipe connectors/availabte at hardware 
store) ' ^ 

Staples 

Tap© (electrical or plastic) 

Directions — Cut pipe to desired size of hoop 

30" hoop size — 95" pipe lenglh 

36" hoop size — 113" pipe length 

42" hoop size — 132" pipe length 

Cut ddwel rod into 2V2" pieces andlnsert into 

plastic tubing at both ends. Stajjil^ both ends of 

tubing to dowel rods. Wrap with tape. 



Dowel 



Tape 




Staples 



(Reprinted by permission from Essential Move- 
ment Experiences for Preschool and Primary 
Chil<lren, Victor P. Dauer, 1972. Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co.. Minneapolis.) • 



*Beanbag8j 

Materials -- Heavy cloth (e.g., corduroy, denim) 
Dry be"4;ns, peas, corn or birdseed 

Directions — Cut into 2 pieces of desired size 



arid shape. (SVz" square Is, common.) Rut 
wrong sides of material together and double 
machine stKchpround the four sides leaving a 1 
to 1 Va" opening for filling. Turn inside out an(^ fill. 
( V2 cup for small bags Is adequate.) Uge sewing 
machine to seW opening of bag. 





(Courtesy of Every Child a 
Schcjols. OcUla. Georgia.) 



^neP, Efwin County 



*Jump Ropes 

Materials — ^" ''°P^ ^6^6 sash cord .tape 
(plastic or adhesive) 

Directions — (Measure desired length of rope 
and mark. (7* - Grades K^2: 8' - Grades 3-6: 9' 
- adult) Tape 1" on either side of mari< where 
rope is t^ be tul Cut rope between the taped 
areas to prevent raveling and fraying of the rope. 
•Bleach Bottle Scoop 
Materials — Gallon plastic bottles 
Scissors 

Directions — F'" with hot water to make 
more pliable and easier to cut. Ernpty and cut as 
shown below. / ' 



Cut out this portioa 



(Reprinted by permission Uorry Essential Move- . 
ment Experiences for Preschool and Primary 
Children, Victor P. Dauer. 1972. Burgess Pub- 
lishing CO.. I^inneapohs.) 



•Wands 

Materials — Broom or mop handles or 5/8" or 
3/4"' dowel rods 

Directions — Cut to de^red length (30" — 
42") Sand ends. Ends can be dipped in paint to 
color code for different length. 
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*WoodMi Blocks 

Mateftels -r 4" X 4" timber 

Olr«ctlons — Cut w6od Into various lengths (6", 
121VJ8"). Can be notched to allow wands to 0o. 
hefd a^urely. Also, drilling jholes (through 
Which wands can be Insertedj adfis to the flex- 
ibility of uses. 



Wand 




(Reprinted by permission from Essential Move- 
ment Experiences for Preschool and Primary 
Children, Victor P. Diu©r, 1972. Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., Minneapolis.) * 

'Ouolts or DMk Tennis Rings 

Matsrisis — Vi" garden hose or plastic^jlumbing 
plpd^ 

Dowel rod (sized to fit internal diameter tube) 
Staples and tape 

Dirtctlons ~ Cut tul:(lng to desired artze of ring 
(12" —.18"). Insert 2Vi" piece of dowel rod Into 
both ends of tube. Staple both ends of tubing lo 
dowel rods and wrap with tape. 



tAROE APPARATUS 
Commercial Items 

^Balance beam ^ ^ 

Agility ramp 
Yadftlng l^cw , 

Und'dlmbtikr ' _ • '^y"; 
Climbing I'opes w, ^' - 

Any gymnastic apparatus v . 
HomsnuKle Items ■ ' 

^Balance Beam ti 
Materials — 2" x 4" timber 
DIractioris — Cut timber to 8' length. (Larger 
beams are, alright, but require ah additional 
support In the mlddte.) Sand and finish. The 
stands are illustrated below. 



— 2" X 4" STOCK 



Dowel 




Finished Ring 





^ i Hose ^fter Cutting 

(Reprinted by permission from 5sse/?f/a/ yWov^e- 
ment Experiences for Pre-sqhool and Primary 
Children, Vldor P. Dauer, 19>2. Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., Minneapolis.) 

'Elastic JStretch Ropes ^ 

Materials V4" elastic cord, "shock cord," or 
%" — ^4" elastic tape 

Oiractions — Cut In desired lengths. 

(Reprinted by permission from Essiential Move- 
ment Experiences for Pre-schoordnd Primary 
Children, Victor P. Dauer, 1972. Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., Minneapolis.) 



(Reprinted by permission from £sse/7//a/ Move- 
irtent Experiences for Preschool and Primary i 
Children, Victor P. Dauei^; 1972, Burg ' ' " 
li$hlng cj)., Minneapolis.). 



iPub- 

neapolis.). 
yumping Box ' ' 
Materials — %" to V2" plywood 

Directions — See illustrations; Reinforce all 
corners with bracl<ets. Sand all corners; p^nt or 
' Sizes (Approx.) 
28" X 18" X 18" 
32 vX 20" X ^0"^ 
36" X 24" X 24" 

*Sizes permit 
boxes to be 
•^V stacl<ed. 




*WoodMi Blocks 

Mateftels -r 4" X 4" timber 

Olr«ctlons — Cut w6od Into various lengths (6", 
121VJ8"). Can be notched to allow wands to 0o. 
hefd a^urely. Also, drilling jholes (through 
Which wands can be Insertedj adfis to the flex- 
ibility of uses. 



Wand 




(Reprinted by permission from Essential Move- 
ment Experiences for Preschool and Primary 
Children, Victor P. Diu©r, 1972. Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., Minneapolis.) * 
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lishing Co., Minneapolis.) 
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(Reprinted by permission from Essiential Move- 
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irtent Experiences for Preschool and Primary i 
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neapolis.). 
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*Sizes permit 
boxes to be 
•^V stacl<ed. 




Resource Materials 



0«»flniti(>n8 of Movement Education / , 

Movement Educatiion — A Unit of Total P'rogram ' 

% ; When movement education is used as implying a unit of the total program, it 
Usually refers to ^ unit or .series of smaH , units presented in the primary 
grades. It s^ern^ fh these instances to c^ffjry it the impliqationsr that f/?e 
remainder oHhe program does not /b//ovV those beliefs encompassed in the 
-generally accepted meaning of the ferm : I Ih many of the xeiis 4t is only-too' 
apparent that these beliefs are W supported in much of the remainder of the^ 
program. Movement education as a unit also appears to imply a j^biern* 
solving methodology and a particular content center around Laban's concepts 
concerning body awareness, spatial awareness, the movement qualities of 
tirri^t* force, space, and flow, and also relationships. : » ^ 

^ VA/ithin this; type of unit structure, the terms basic movement. basi^ niOv^m^ 
education, and movement .explQr|a!ipn„§eem to be used synonyrnpusly^with 
moyement education, allowing for slight variations of intef^ret^ipri between 
authors, and therefore, seem tp adopit the same g^rieral ch^riacteristics or 
definitiohfcs^* . • :; ^ 



Reprinted from "Movement'Education: What Does It Mean?" by Patricia Tanner and Kate Barrett. 
Journal of, Physical Education' and Recreation, April 19^^, pp. 19-20. 



Movement Education Synonymous with Physical Education 

Apparently, because some physical educators were concerned about the 
dichotgmu of beliefs which seems to exist in the total physical education 
progr^pjihen movement education is used only as a unit area of content, a 
view o»movpment education as being synonymous with physical educatiori 
em6r/ed. Thisinterpretation implies that the beliefs embodied in the philoso- 
phy of movement education must necessarily be accepted as the tenets of 
the total program, ^ ^ 

Terns such as movement exploration, problem solving, and guided dis- 
, covery are still used within the framework. Here, however, they are used 
essentially in reference to particular teaching methodologies and not content 
areas. ^ V 

It is interesting to note that in this context the term movement exploration 
assumes an interpretation that relates solely \o methodology — a definition or 
interpretationimore closely allied to the literal translation of the word explora- 
tion. '--.^ >_ _-. ^ ^ 

These methodologies are all consistent with the beliefs inherent in the 
philosophy of movement education and would be evident throughout the entire 
^^j^gl^hysical education program 



Movement Education — The Development of 
Total Human Movement Potential 

An interesting view of movement education that currently seems to be 
evolving is one that go6s far beyond the bounds of programs, schools, and 
other educatipf^y oriented institutions. This evolving interpretation be- 
comes involved^with the development of increasing awareness of the total 
scope of'movement behavior and of all movement related experiences. This 
is the all-«!clusive view of both th^ art and science of human movement! This 
view maintains a recognition of not only the anatomical, physiological, 
kinesiological (including mechanical), and psychosocial factors underlying 
human movement but also the aesthetic aspects. It is the free association (not 
bound by cultural ties or experiences) of movement-related concepts such as 
space-time-force-flow and shape-line-form-design in all functional, communi- 
cative, and expressii^e human endeavors. 

This interpretation of movement education would Indicate an ultimate 
valuing of movement In all its forms ~ both animate\ind inanimate — its forms 
of theory and practice, proces^s and product, reality and abstraction. This 
interpretation would view movement as an essential integrating process in the 
development of human potential, operating not only throughout a total physical 
education program but throughout one's total life span. 



Annotated Books and Films 
Books 

Annotated Bibliography on Movement Education, Theresa Rizzitiello. ed. 
WaSUington, DC: AAHPER, 1977. — 

A reference book of selected major publications that deal with both the 
theories and practices pf movement education: Designed for the students of 
human movement and beginning specialist as well as for the experienced 
practitioner and classroom teacher, 

Basic Movement Education for Children, Bonnie Gilliom. 
Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1970. 

Delineates the values of adding basic movement education to physical 
education curricula. Contains a concise discussion of how a program in basic 
movement education for students of any age may be developed, and very 
detailed, well-tested tieaching units in basic movement education to be used in 
any three consecutive grades in the elementary school 

Child^iin's Dance, Gladys Andrews Fleming, ed. 
Washington, DC: AAHPER, 1973. , t 

A book designed to show how dance can be used in the classroom in lively, 
innovative ways. Appropriate for the classrodm teacher as well as the 
specialist in dance and physical activities. Covers such topics as dance as an 
expression of feelings, folk and ethnic contributions, dancing for boys, and 
cortiposing dance. 

Creative Dance in the First Three Grades, Joyce Boorman. 
Nevi York: D. McKay Co., 1969. 

A practical book written to assist teachers in the initial stages of teaching 
dance and tp introduce ways of providing learning experiences in keeping with 
the desires, interests and needs of young children. The text tells "what" and 
. "how" creative dance can be taught to these first three grades. The chapters 
contain sample lesson plans, ways in which time and energy are developed in 
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body action/stimuli, ^ound, and detailed drawings and photographs of the 
movements described. 

Creative Dance in the Primary Schooi, Joan Russell. 
London: MacPonald & Evans/1965. 

Practical suggestions for presenting Laban's approach to modern dance to the 
young child* P/ovides examples of exercises found suitable for age groups 5. 
to j1 years, introduces Laban vocabulary, floor plans and movement dia- 
grams, and discusses dance in relation to the other arts and its importance as 
a creative and physical activity. 

Creative Rhythmic Moverrient: Boys and Giris Dancing, Gladys Andrews 
Fleming. 

Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1976. 

Prepared for those seeking more effective ways of working with boys and giris 
in creative areas. Offers ways of initiating a program in creative rhythmic 
movement, how to start a program of dance with children, and ideds for 
planning a developmetal program K-6. 

Dance in Eiem^ntary^ Education, Ruth Murray. 
Revised ed. New York: Harper & Row, 1975. 

Designed to help the elementary school teacher instruct children in how to use 
their bodies in funictional and expressive movement. Provides an orientation 
for teachers and suggestions on approaching the teaching of dance. Pre- 
sents a variety of experiences in dance movement. Discusses locomotor and 
nonlbcomotor skills of dance movement and how to combine them into dance 
steps. Focuses on rhythhn in dance and helps lead the student into the art of 
making diances. Offers aids to dance teaching: suggested standards for 
certain dance skills, problems the teacher will face and performances to 
ekpect, and resources for music and films. Includes appendix of selected 
readings. * 

Echoes of Influence for Elementary School Physical EducatioJ, Marie Riley. 
Washington, DC: AAHPER, 1977. ^ i 

Brings together some of the best that has been written and said about physical 
education in the elementary school since 1970. Includes selected papers and 
articles identifying and exploring contemporary issues, research findings, and 
differing points of view about many topics — from both practical and 
philosophical points of view. 

Education Through th^ Games Experienpe, Michael J. Hardisty. 
Bellingham, WA: Educational Designs and Consultants, 1972. ^ 

An individualized, approach to teaching games to the 5 — 13 year age group, 
designed for physical education specialists and classroom teachers involved 
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in teaching physical education. Examines activity-centered lessons^where 
problem solving is used as a teaching technique. 

Essentials of a Quality Elementary School Physical Education Program. 
Washington, DC: AAHPER, n.d. 

A. position statement covering teacher preparation, instructional program, 
evaluation, time allotment, class size, teaching load, dress, equipment and 
facilities, and school-r'elated programs. 

Every Child A Winner: With Improvised Physical Education Equipment, 
Project HOPE. ^ 
Ocilla, GA: Inwin County Board of Education, 1973. 

Describes physical education equipment constructed for Project HOPE 
(Health and Optimum Physical Education), a phyisical education and health 
service model, for rural schools. Gives suggestion for obtaining anct con- 
structing inexpensive equipment within srnajl, medium and larger budget 
limitations. 

Foundation§ and Practices in Perceptual- Motor Learning: A Quest for 
Understanding. 

Washington. DC: AAHPER. 1971. 

A multidisciplinary examination of majpr conceptual viewpoints of perceptual- 
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motor behavior and teaching methods. Includes descriptions of action pro- 
grams, tests, resource materials and a 'professional preparatjpn survey. 

How To Change the Games Children Play, Gordon S. Morrte. 
Minneapolis: Burgess, 1976. 

Explains how to use the s^uthor's games analysis modeJ to analyze game, 
components and to design, change and adapt games for more per^nalized ' 
learning. Includes suggestions for games using specific motor skills and 
examples qf games developed with the author's model. 

hexpensive Physical Education Equipment for Children, Peter H. Werner and 
Richard A. Simmons. s ^ ^ 

Minneapolis: Burgess, 1976. 

Introduces ideas for the acquisition and. construction of inexpensive equip- 
ment and provides ideas for activities which are practical for use with 
preschool and elementary school children, including handicapped students. 
Discusses equipment especially suitable for gymnasiums and environmental 
playgrounds. 

introduction to' Movement Education, Glenn Kirchner et al. 
Dubuque, lA: Wm. C. Brown, Co., 1970. 

Presents **a first step toward an understanding and application o\ the 
* concepts, njiethods, and analyses of movement education." Provides basic 
information, themes to be developed over a year's time with some detailed 
lesson plans, instructior^^Laids and human resources, and information 
regarding apparatus, equipment and supplies. 

Mo^emenf Education: A New Direction in Elementary Scfiool Physical 
Education, 

Washifigton, DC: American Association of Elementary, Kindergarten,' ahd 
Nursery Education in cooperation vyith AAHPER, 1969, 

Describes movement education — its content, method arid value as an 
approach to physical education. Well illustrated and supplemented with 
resource-lists of film, book and equipment companies. 

Physical Education: A Movement Orientation, Sheila Stanley. 
Toronto: McGraw-Hill of Canada, 1969. 

A complete text describing how to utilize movement education in a total 
physical education program; analyzes the movement elements in games, 
dance and gymnastics; provides illustrated examples of instruction in games, 
gymnastics and dance; and includes a list of apparatus and bibliography. 

Physical Educjation for Children's Healthful Living. . 

Washington, DC: Association of Childhood Education International, 1,968. 

A compilation of 10 articles on the role of physical education in child 
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deveiopment, child needs, good'programs, movement as a way of leaff ning, 
safety, Environment and trends, includes an annotated bibliography and film 
list. Published^n consultation with AAHPER. ' ' 

Professional Preparation of the Bementary Scfiool Physical Education 
Teacher. - „ 

Washington, DC: AAHPER, 1969. 

Guidelines for the college department preparing elementary school physical 
education teachers. Includes policy statements on student personnel and 
faculty; concepts, competencies, and experiences to be incorporated into 
curriculum plan; implementation. 

Ready? Set. . ,Gol, Bette J. Logsdon and Kate Barrett. 
Bloomington, IN: National Instructional Television Center, ,1d69. 

, Contains illustrated exercises to be performed in conjunction with the Ready? 
Set. . .Go! television course. The manual was designed to assist the 
clafssroom teacher responsible for physical education instruction in preparing 
the lessons for. television, to outline the television instruction, and as a 
follow-up for material based on this television experience. The lessons afford 
children an opportunity to respond actively to material designed to develop 
meaningful insights, attitudes and skilled movement. 

The Significance of the Young Child's Motor Development. 

Washington, DC: National Association for the Education of Young Children, 

1971. ^ 

A publication resulting from the Early Childhood Conference cosponsored by 
AAHPER and the National Association for the Education of Voting Children in 
Februaryv1971. Contains principal addresses on such topics as the young 
child today, the significance of motor development, observing children, and 
the meaning of jnovement for young children. Well illustrated. 

Films 

Basic Movement. Movement Awareness. Manipulative Skills.. Functional 
FitnessX f 

1969. (SQ'per 8mm, technicolor, si., loop film cartridges). Sale $24.95 each; No' 
rentals. Available Champions on Film, 745 State Circle, Ann Arbor. Ml 48104. 
A series of 24 loop films, each three to four minutes long, depicting K'2 children 
in action, developed by a committee of AAHPER consultants. Ideas and 
activities can easily be adapted downward for pre-primary age. Designed to 
show children and teachers a wide variety of activities and equipment with an 
entire class participating at one time. Problem-solving approach is used in all 
fijms. Descriptive note accompanies each cartridge. Authors ^ Hayes Kru- 
ger, Pat Tainner and Carolyn Rasmus. 
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Every Child A Winner. 

1974. (16mm, color, sd., 13V2 min.) Sale $150; Rental $15. Available N^A 
Sound Studios, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036. Make checks 
, payable to AAHPER. 

A film about the valued of movement exploration for every child — rnoving, 
learning, accomplishment. A case-history review, filmed on-site at Project 
Health and Optimum , Physical Education In Ocilla, Georgia. One of the two 
physical education projects to receive the coveted national "Edu^^ational 
Pacesetter Award." Photographed and produced by Charles Holbraok. 

FrefTo Move. 

1971. (16mm, color, sd., 35 min.). Sale, about $150. Available Southe^'n 0^ 
Productions, Brockenhurst Film Studios, Brockenhurst Hampshire, SO ^7 
Rd., England. A 

A British film depicting movement education tasks. It integrates mo^^6me^t 
into art, language and creative dramatics. 

Movement Education. 

1968. (16mm, color, sd., 6 films, 25-40 mins. each). Sale $200 each: Rental" 
$25. Available Audio-Visual Center, Simon Frazer University," Burnaby 2, 
British Columbia, Canada. 

Six excellent films for K-6. Titles are: (1) Introduction to Movement Educa- 
tion; (2) Teaching Direction and Level; (3) Teaching Awareness of Body 
Movements; (4) Teaching Qualities of Body Movement; (5) Id^^s for 
Theme Development; (6) Use of Small Apparatus. An instructional rnanual 
is included. Authors — Aileene Warrell, Jean Cunningham and Glen Kirch- 
ner. 

Movement Exploration. 

1967. (16m(Ti, . color, sd., 20 min.) Sale $185; Rental. Available Docurnentary 
Films, 3217 Trdut Gulch Rqad, Aptos, CA 95003. 

A film designed for K-6 teachers depicting a wide range of activities such as 
locomotor skills, ball handling, hoops, jump ropes, apparatus, and improvised 
equipment. Emphasis is on involvement of each child for maximum participa- 
tion, with a problem-solving approach. Authoi-s — Layne Hackett and Rob»ert 
Jensen. 

Movenrient Exploration Applied to Soccer ' 
1970. (16mm, sd., 30 min.). Available Quiini Laboratories, Ltd., or writ^ Gl^^n 
Kirchner, Simon Fraser University, Burnaby 2, British Columbia, Canada. 

A film showing how movement exploration can be used to teach specific sport 
skills. It ^egtffs^ith a professional team playing soccer. The teacher is 
shown presenting problems to a beginning groupof children who work theni 
in small groups. When a certain degree of skill has been attained, they Play a 
modified game, and later pl^y the official game. 
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Outdoor Play, A Motivating Force For Learning, 

(16mm. color sd., 17 min.). Sale $200; Rental $200. Available Campus Rim 
Distributors Corp., 20 East 46th Street. New York, NY 10017. 

The film, focusing on ages 3 to 5. highlights the children's exploration of space, 
experimentation with balance, development of muscular coordination and 
body awareness. Also illustrated are developmetal difference?, self-deter- 
mined activities and go^ls, social interaction gnd the role of the teacher as well 
as the use of improvised materials. These factors and their relation to learning 
are the focus of the film. Authors — Mary Moffitt. Lucille LIndberg and Rita 
Swedlow. , 

f^eady? Set, Go! 

1969. Sale. Available National Instructional Television Center, Box A. Bloom- 
ington. IN 47401. 

Two instructional television series on moverhent educatior> for K-2 for closed 
circuit use in large school systerns. Authors — Logsdon. Barrett- Young. 



For further information, contact: 

Local City Supervisor of Physical Education 

Local College Physical Education Department 

State Director of Health. Physical Education and Recreation 

Elementary Consultant. AAHPER. 
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